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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

L'lntuition Bergsonienne. Par J. Segond, Paris. Librairie Felix Alcan, 

1912.— pp. 156. 

This book is an interpretative defense of Bergson's metaphysics against the 
charge that it is self -contradictory. Its object is to exhibit the fact that the 
Bergsonian method consists in developing the antinomies of quality and quan- 
tity, time and space, life and matter, freedom and mechanism, creation and 
necessity, to their inevitable dialectical conclusion, and then to tuck down and 
to integrate these oppositions in the vortex of intuition, from whose unity the 
differences diverge. This has been done before, and, I think, better. The 
stronger interest of the book lies in the comparison it makes of the Bergsonian 
system with those of James, of Spencer, of Fouillee, and in the suggestion it 
offers concerning the bearing of Bergson's system on monisms of various sorts 
and on the concept of divinity. 

Compared with the pragmatism of James, Bergson's philosophy is a "higher 
pragmatism." James offers merely a "pluralisme paresseux et expectant," 
a shattering of the universal creative elan for the benefit of stupid and ugly 
creations. He consequently depreciates the value of pragmatism and pays 
out in the pennies of torpid vortices the great coins of "unresting becoming 
and eternal mobility ravenous for the breath of life." James is too much a 
humanist, too practically disposed toward "a near and instrumental super- 
naturalism," too endowed "with an over-earthly and over-placid perception 
of spirituality." His metaphysics is foreign to that "inquietude baccelante" 
which creates conceptual dialectic and leads to the depth and inwardness of 
intuition the mobile and universal ambitions of intelligence." This intuition, 
which is Bergsonian, is also "globale," in which consciousness discovers itself 
as an effort toward its own liberation, "or rather toward the endless realization, 
in an Slan that overleaps us and raises us, the immanent will of eternal life." 

It will be seen that M. Segond is more rhetorical than analytic, and that 
his sense of literary expression is stronger than his power of analysis. With 
respect to the relation of Spencer to Bergson he points to Bergson's own 
criticism of the Spencerian doctrine in Creative Evolution, and with respect to the 
idSes-forces of Fouillee, he repeats the Bergsonian criticism of Spencer, namely, 
that the reality of evolution is abolished by this philosophy, since the idies- 
forces are nothing more than the explications of latent raisons d' ttre and all 
novelty is nothing more than a redistribution of conscious elements. This 
M. Segond does in the same orotund manner as he performs his depreciation of 
James, and his exposition of Bergsonian monism. This, he holds, differs from 
the monisms of history because the latter are shattered in the rapids of becom- 
ing. They cannot unify the devenir riel. Both the unities of experience 
and the abstract unities of systems like Bradley's are really extracts from this 
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one concretion and are hence exclusive of each other. Bring them back into 
the concrete act, and intuition perceives them as interpenetrated and one. 
The unity of the intuition expanded into "concrete eternity," is God. He 
appears late in Bergsonian discourse, and prior to 1903 Bergson had been 
accused of brute materialism. Bergson needed to discover that the Slan was 
divine (pp. 115 seq.), and the discovery of its divinity was the maturation of 
the act, which is the essence of creative evolution and that "this, always new, 
is not naturalistic, the very restlessness which inspires it and which so to speak, 
makes of itself our souls, is proof" (p. 149-50). 
One wonders what Bergson would say to all this. 

H. M. Kallen. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Outlines of the History of Psychology by Max Dessoir. Authorized translation 

by Donald Fisher. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. — pp. xxix, 278. 

In the Preface to the English Edition the author states that the present 
Outlines is not intended as "a mere abridgment" of his larger History, since 
" it covers a broader field, and, having grown out of new study of the sources, 
presents the development in many cases from other points of view." The 
work is divided into an Introduction and four chapters, which are followed 
by eight pages of bibliography, four pages of index of names, and twelve pages 
of index of subjects. 

The Introduction enumerates as "the three sources of interest in mental life " 
the theological or psychosophical, the biological or psychological, and the 
practical or psychognostical standpoints. The last mentioned is treated 
briefly in the rest of the Introduction, while the body of the book discusses the 
other two conceptions of mind. From the practical point of view mind is 
conceived as the equivalent of character, personality, and temperament, and 
the chief problem is centered in the possibility of predicting a person's conduct 
under certain conditions. The most recent efforts in scientific psychognosis 
are, however, omitted, since they fall outside the historical time-limit which the 
author has set himself. 

The four chapters on the biological and theological conceptions of mind cover 
the following periods: Greek antiquity up to the middle ages, the middle age 
and renaissance, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and recent times. 
The ancient Greek conceptions of the soul did not take the form of definite 
doctrines until the seventh and sixth centuries B. C, when the orphic belief 
of transmigration was formulated. At about the same time the Greek colonies 
developed in their cosmogonies the view that nature was an animated process 
of becoming in which the human soul was only a part of the living and ever 
changing world. The search for the essential bearer, the mind-stuff, became 
thus the starting point of the biological view of mind. The two doctrines 
soon came in conflict with each other on the question of personal immortality, 
and many of the later Greek philosophies were attempts to reconcile the two 
points of view. The Christian era with its patristic and scholastic philosophers 
emphasized naturally the theological conception; but during the middle ages 



